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Plan Dropshot was the United States’ plan for world war with the Soviet 
Union. It was prepared by a committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1949 with 
the authority and knowledge of President Harry S Truman. The chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs was General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, and Dropshot’s 
basis was that atomic war would break out on 1 January 1957. The date was 
politically irrelevant; it was selected for planning purposes only. However, 
Dropshot was the main military planning production of the times, and its exis¬ 
tence was the outcome of the menacing events of the first years of the Cold 
War. As such, Dropshot (the code name was deliberately meaningless and was 
selected to confuse the Soviet intelligence agencies) is a document of immense 
importance. It was, after all, the flow sheet for Armageddon. 

Dropshot was promulgated in "three volumes of green-colored paper late in 
1949. It became public property in 1977 through the United States’ Freedom of 
Information Act and may now be purchased at the National Archives for fifteen v/ 
cents a page. This incongruous fact belittles its importance, for at the time 
nothing could have been more secret. Indeed, the parts of it pertaining to purely 
conventional war might, one would have thought, still be considered secret. 
After all, military geography does not change. And conventional weapons 
change only in the degree of their destructiveness. Therefore the battlefields of 
1949-1957 could well be the battlefields of a future war. 

These obvious facts lead to a critical question: Was it not folly to make 
Dropshot public? I have thought extensively about this point, and I am bound 
to conclude that it was folly to release this document. It should have been 
burned, buried, or preserved in some secret vault, for it cannot endear America 
to Russia. As will be seen, not only was Dropshot the blueprint for the atomi¬ 
zati on o f Russia, but it provided also for the occupation by American armies of 
that vast continent—and for the eradication by the roots of Bolshevism. Doubt¬ 
less, at this critical time—the Cold War may have ended, if only temporarily, 
but the political and ideological w'ar goes on with undiminished intensity—the 
Russians w'ill argue that Dropshot constitutes an example of America’s continu¬ 
ing bellicosity toward Russia and that therefore Russia must maintain and ex¬ 
pand her armed forces. 

Why, therefore, was Dropshot made public? The Joint Chiefs were not 
required by law' to declassify it. The law expressly states that certain documen¬ 
tation may remain secret if the national interest so dictates. The question, 
therefore, becomes a tantalizing one in which several conjectures are possible. 

The first is that there was no point in keeping it secret because the Russians al¬ 
ready knew' all about it. This is conceivable; Dropshot was hatched at a time of 
considerable Soviet intelligence activity. But this conjecture may be a little too 
fanciful—although frequently in 1948 Stalin did refer to American war plans. 
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2 DROf'SHOT 

i and his representative at the United Nations, Andrei Vishinsky, did allege that 
A merica was pjanning atomic w ar against Russia ove r Berlin. 

But we should look elsewhere for the reason that this document was made 
public. Is it possible that Dropshot was some gigantic blind, that it was created 
to hide some other more relevant plan? This conjecture borders upon paranoia. 
Is it possible that it was released by somebody in the Pentagon (1) to torpedo 
detente or (2) to alarm and inform the American people? Certainly Dropshot is 
an alarming and informative document—for the document and its associated 
papers, when read together, shows that (1) the United States might well have 
lost World War III; (2) Russia would probably have succeeded in occupying 
all Western Europe in twenty days; (3) the U.S. Air Force thought that Russia 
would be able to knock Britain—then America’s principal ally with bases of the 
first importance to the successful conduct of the atomic riposte—out of the war 
within sixty days; (4) Russian atomic attacks combined with Communist guer- 
lilla warfare within the United States would have gravely impaired America’s 
ability and will to make war; (5) America could not defend her own cities; (6) it 
would have taken America at least two years to bring her industry and armed 
forces to a pitch that would have enabled her military to return to Europe; and 
(7) America intended to occupy Russia and thereby risk interminable guerrilla 
warfare in that country. 

But alarm and information may have been only part of the decision to release 
Dropshot if indeed there w as a motive. My personal view is that there was no 
motive in (he Joint Chiefs’ astounding action in declassifying Dropshot. The 
simple fact is that in all respects Dropshot was considered obsolete; that given 
the state of weaponry today it is no longer relevant; that we have reached the 
edge of doomsday; and that therefore Dropshot does not matter. 

If this was the case, then we must proceed to the next major questions about 
Dropshot. Why was it necessary to write Dropshot at all? And what was its his¬ 
tory? Obviously generals exist to protect their country, and to protect their 
country they must have plans. But surely it is one thing to plan for the defense 
of one’s frontiers and another to plan for a world war. I do not think this plan 
was written for a preventive war (although clearly preventive w'ar crossed the 
minds ofjhe^cncrals, as we shall see). Nor do 1 believe the old Kremlin bogey 
that America intended to start a war before Russia got too powerful. I believe 
that Dropshot was written because global war seemed likely at the time; indeed 
it seemed the only kind of war. This thinking was clearly w'rong, and it demon¬ 
strates how easily global war might arise through miscalculation—for when 
Korea erupted, the conflict was confined to that peninsula, and while the world 
w-as politically involved, it was not militarily involved. 

To repeat, Dropshot was little more than a contingency plan for a war that 
might arise through the Cold War. It is necessary therefore to examine briefly 
what was meant by that term and how it arose. 

The Cold War was that state of no war, no peace in which the globe found it¬ 
self at the end of World War II. The editor believes that that conflict which 
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1 jduccd much smoke but little fire—was a historical inevitability. As surely as 
commotion is produced when two of the earth’s plates rub together, two mighty 
fTices capitalism and Communism, found themselves rubbing together 
dangerously in many parts of the world. 

The consequences of this friction were predictable. Truman felt the cold 
v.rath and malevolence (only some of it justified) of his late ally in the war 
inst Hitler, Josef Stalin. This produced a slate of labyrinthine, shrill political 
warfare that gradually deteriorated into a stale of near war. In turn, the United 
States began a form of war planning purely as insurance. But these plans could 
not compare with the Rainbow and Pot of Gold series produced by the U.S. 
\rmy and Navy for the war with Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo. 

General Eisenhower, then still Commander-in-chief of U.S. forces in 
Europe, produced a plan for war with Russia in Europe called Totality . That 
was jate in 1945. But the plan was an incongruous document: there were few 
troops, fewer aircraft, no armies to give it teeth. It was, therefore, hardly worth 
the paper it was written on. 

The Pentagon’s Joint Intelligence Staff promulgated a study entitled Strategic 
Vulnerability of Russia to a Limited Air Attack, and only fifty-o ne days after the 
Russo-American alliance dissolved with the surrender of Japan, the Staff pre¬ 
sented its report. In brief it visualized a limited air attack with atomic bombs on 
twenty Russian cities in the event that war developed between Russia and 
America in Europe. This seems to have been the first serious joint study for an 
air war against Russia, and its objective was to destroy Russia’s capacity to j 
make and sustain land warfare by wrecking her industrial and research-and-j 
development centers. 

There were other plans, or variations of existing plans. But none of them 
amounted to much. Then, lat^in 1946, Winston Churchill surveyed the bitter 
animosities in a speech at Fulton, Missouri, and proclaimed the Cold War. 
Stalin retaliated by making it clear that he believed that coexistence between 
the capitalist and Communist systems was not possible. The result of these 
speeches w'as that America moved further to the right while the rest of the 
world moved further to the left. 

As happened after World War I, the victors seemed unable to agree on a 
peace—and were therefore in danger of losing it. The position w'as complicated 
by the fact that Europe had lost the political leadership of the world, and the j 
British, French, and Dutch empires were collapsing irremediably. The United* 
Nations began to seem as fruitless a forum as had been the League of Nations; 
the atomic tests at Bikini increased people’s apprehensions about the future of 
mankind; the Gouzenko spy case in Canada demonstrated that sinister ^Russian 
quality called stealth- -and showed that she meant business over the atomic 
bomb; the Russians hamstrung the Security Council nine times in its first year 
°f trying to preserve the peace; and there were dangerous frictions between the 
Western democracies and Communism everywhere they met—in Germany, 
Austria, Indochina, China, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Turkey, Greece, Persia, 









Korea. Weapons technology leaped ahead against a prospect of political disin¬ 
tegration. In particular, biological warfare showed that diseases of humans 
animals, and plants could tie spread on a wholesale scale. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes announced a “firm” policy toward Russia, America was 
wracked by strikes that seemed to many to have been organized by the Commu¬ 
nists, the Soviet-sponsored party swamped Berlin’s first postwar elections and 
Britain was bankrupt. 

All around, everywhere, there was disorder and chaos. But these elements in 
iy4b were inconsequential as against those of 1947. 

In that year the great schism opened between East and West, and it was clear 
p an e P' C s,ru SS ,e f or world hegemony was beginning between America and 
Kremh n TW ° W ° r ' dS ^ CmerSed: ° ne Ied by ,he Whi,e H °use, the other by the 

The United Nations was shaken to its foundations, and the attempt to write a 
peace treaty for Germany was postponed, seemingly indefinitely. Britain 
granted independence to India, which promptly dissolved into a large-scale 
religious war ,n which millions were killed. Palestine produced further similar 
tensions as the British partitioned the country into one Arab and one Jewish 
community. Europe hovered on the edge of bankruptcy, famine, the plague 
and anarchy. A serious recession set in in America; the Communis'tTwere 
yperactive throughout the world and especially in Latin America—which 
seemed to present a direct threat to the United States. Gree^d Turkey ap- 
r^a cd to the United States for assistance against Communist menaces. And 
i. dn enunciated his Doctrine—the most important step in the Cold War after 
Lnurchill s speech at Fulton. 

The Albanian Communist militia mined some British warships in the Corfu 
Channel. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania were accused in the UN of <-ivino 
aid and comfort to the outlawed Greek Communist guerrillas. The Communists 

?°x 4 0Ve u n Hunsary m 3 bnef > violcnt coup d’etat. Secretary of State Georoe 
C Marshall announced his plan to help Europe recover economically in a speech 
at Harvard, and Stalin reestablished the old Comintern as a riposte. British 
orugn Secretary Ernest Bevin announced in London that British appeasement 
of Russia was at an end; the Dutch attacked in the Indonesian islands; Stalin’s 
representative at the United Nations accused the United States of warmonoer- 
mg, and his Foreign Minister in Moscow hinted that Russia now had the atomic 

^ ° f * f—d K,„g 

orderedTcf’ Con S ress to agree to universal military training and 

cred loyalty checks on all executive-branch employees. The armed forces 

were un fi ed ; the House Un-American Activities Committee began its invesfiga- 

? A r rica; Truman asked c ° nsress f ° r $i7 

^ ^ ° n cr ^ cet ’ an< ^ ,fie Secretary of State expressed the gravest 

concern over Communist maneuvers in France and Italy 

cuSrJiST ChaI ' enSeS and menaCCS ’ Con S ress passed the National Se- 
ty Act of 1947, which, among other things, led to the formation of the Na- 
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tional Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency. This same act also 
permitted the Joint Chiefs to begin planning for war. This planning- -which led 
to Dropshot—began against this warning by Major General Curtis Le May: the I 
United States possessed the means to “depopulate vast areas of the earth’s sur- I 
face, leaving only vestigial remnants of man’s material works.” 

An additional impetus to war planning came through the events of 1948. In 
that year a shooting war seemed inevitable. The Communists seized Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and the capitalists began building their military, political, and economic 
alliances in Europe—the alliances that led to NATO. The Communists com¬ 
pleted their conquest of North China and supported revolutions or continued 
warfare in Greece, Indonesia, Burma, Korea, Indochina, and Malaya. The 
capitalists announced their plans for a government in West Germany, and the 
Communists retaliated by blockading Berlin, which brought on the Anglo- 
American airlift. In East Berlin, the Communists established their own govern¬ 
ment and began rearming jhe German army, and the Allied Council for Ger¬ 
many and the Berlin Kommandatura collapsed. 

The United States accused Russia of massive espionage in the United States 
and of violating thirty-seven different treaties, and the Hiss case began. Vi- 
shinsky accused the United States of plannin g an atomic attack on the USSR— 
an allegation that was denied at the time but now seems to have been proved 
true. Stalin accused the West of wanting to make war over Berlin. This was not 
true, although the Pentagon had made a plan for such a war. It w>as called 
Broiler. It was a limited edition of Dropshot. But one question did emerge out 
of Stalin’s and Vishinsky’s allegations: Was somebody at the Pentagon, or at¬ 
tached to it, leaking these plans to Russia? I have already examined that postu¬ 
lation, and my conclusions remain the same. However, each of these 
allegations did have a grain of truth to them; so the possibility becomes some¬ 
what more tenable, although, of course, it w'as a simple matter to guess—every 
general in the West w'as making some sort of war plan, big or small, at that 
time. 

In Italy the Reds lost, and in Hungary they won—and arrested Cardinal 
Mindszenty. The UN indicted Greece’s Communist neighbors for meddling in 
Greek affairs. In China the U.S. position collapsed entirely toward the end of 
the year. The Reds lost in Indonesia but won in Burma—they staged an upris¬ 
ing and the British quit. The Koreans quickly crushed a Red revolt in South 
Korea, and in the north the Communists proclaimed a Red republic. In Malaya, 
the Communists were defeated by British troops and the British system, but in 
Indochina the Communists under Ho Chi Minh continued their revolt. 

There was violence throughout the Middle East as the Jew's established the 
state of Israel in 1948; Marshal Tito broke w'ith the Kremlin—Stalin’s largest 
defeat so far; in the United States there w'as a stock-market crash and Truman 
seized the railways to prevent economic chaos and further labor trouble. 

The best the State Department could tell the President in the middle of the 
year was that w'orld war was not likely in the next thirty days. 

Against this background of commotion on a global scale, the Joint Chiefs au- 






thorized the writing of the first global emergency war plan. Charioteer. Its 
premise was that Europe had been overrun by the Red Army and that the over¬ 
whelming strength of Russia was such that only an atomic riposte would restore 
the authority and power of the Western democracies. Charioteer’s political ap¬ 
preciation made the attitude of the United States toward Russia very clear. The 
plan stated: 

Never before have the intentions and strategic objectives of an aggressor nation been 
so clearly defined. For a hundred years, victory in the class struggle of ihe"proietariat 
versus the bourgoisie has been identified as the means by which communism w'ould 
dominate the world. 

The Charioteer planners felt that “the USSR may be entering an era wherein 
the ultimate objective (of communism) might be gained by military force if all 
other methods fail.” 

Therefore the United States must have the plans and capabilities to: 

I (a) des troy_the_war-nL a Jyr>g_caB§cjty_of_the^USSR to the extent and in such manner as 
to permit the accomplishment of the foliowing objectives. (I) To compel the with¬ 
drawal of Soviet military and political forces from areas under their control or domi¬ 
nation within 1939 boundaries. (2) To create conditions within the Soviet Republic 
j which will insure (a) abandonment of any ideology which advocates world domina¬ 
tion or violation of the sovereignty of one or more states by another state (b) the cre- 
at.on of governments which will practice goodwill toward nations to the end that the 
; principle of the United Nations can become effective. 

Among the ways that these political objectives would be obtained was to: 

H ' ni,ia ' e s,ra,e 8' c air operations as soon as possible after the outbreak of hostilities by 
j, aunching a concerted attack employing atomic bombs against governmental, political 
li and administrative centers, urban industrial areas, and selected petroleum targets 
•' w,Ihln ,he USSR from bases in the western hemisphere and the United Kingdom. 

The Strategic Air Command plan associated with Charioteer planned for the de¬ 
livery of 133 atomic weapons on seventy Russian cities or industrial conurba¬ 
tions, all within thirty days: eight such weapons would be unloaded on Mos¬ 
cow to destroy approximately forty square miles of that city’s center; at the same 
time, a further seven atomic bombs would be delivered to Leningrad, to 
atomize some thirty-five square miles of Russia’s second city and largest port. 

\cr the ensuing twenty-four months, Russia would then—assuming that she 
did not surrender immediately, the objective of the first strike—be “treated” to 
a combination of atomic and conventional warfare. In this phase, which was to 
continue until she did surrender, some 200 atomic bombs would be employed 
wit some 250,000 tons of high-explosive bombs. It was expected that the first 
strike would destroy some 30-40 percent of Soviet industry, destroy the petro- 
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• - i icirv entirely together with some 6.7 million workers, and bring the 

leum inuUMi> J w . 

,- oV jet advance in Europe to a halt. 

^ - leer was followed by numerous plans and estimates—among them, 

- >o\vheel. Gunpowder, Doubleslar, ABC 101, Dualism, and Fleetwood. Fleet- 
Vn>d was*by far the most interesting for two reasons: it was part of the plan- 
p.-s’ response to the Soviets’ blockade of Berlin, and it w'as Dropshot’s prin- 
P nal antecedent. We should therefore deal w'ith Fleetwood at length. 

C1 *The first part of the Fleetwood intelligence plan consisted of a discussion of 
political factors concerning Russia and her satellites. This was a somber docu¬ 
ment: 


The ultimate object of Soviet policy is the establishment of Communism, directed 
from Moscow, throughout the world. 


Therefore: 

In a war between the Soviet Union and the Anglo-American Powers before the end of 

1949, the political objectives of the Soviet leaders will be to check the threat to the 

Soviet orbit inherent in the growing stabilization of the non-Communist world, and to 

establish Soviet-dominated governments in areas occupied by Soviet forces. The po¬ 
litical instruments used in the attainment of these objectives would be:— 

(a) Intensification of the propaganda program which will be designed particularly to 
undermine the United Front of the Western Allies, to portray the Soviet Union as 
the defender of all “true democracies” and “peace loving” peoples of the world 
and to convince the peoples of the world that war has been forced on the Soviet 
Union by the “imperialistic designs” of the United States and the United King¬ 
dom. 

(b) Maximum exploitation of the Communist parties and dissatisfied minority groups 
of all countries and their dependencies outside of the Soviet orbit for subversion 
and sabotage. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee estimated the “significant political strengths 
and weaknesses of the Soviet orbit” to be . . . 

STRENGTHS 

(1) The native courage, stamina, and patriotism of the Russian population. 

(-) The elaborate and ruthless machinery by which the Kremlin exercises centralized 
control in the Soviet orbit, employing police forces, propaganda, and economic 
and political duress. 

O) The ideological appeal of theoretical Communism. 

(4) The apparent ability of the Soviet regime to mobilize native Russian patriotism 
behind a Soviet war effort. 

<5) The ability of the people and the administration to carry on a war under circum¬ 
stances of extreme disorganization, demonstrated in the early years of World 
W r ar II. 
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WEAKNESSES "\ 

(I) Disillusionment and embitlerment among the masses throughout the Soviet orbit 
, r . ‘ mg from ru,hless Soviet and Communist oppression and exploitation 

W fear P ervadin g aI1 elements in Soviet and Satellite society, which tends to de- 
stroy independent thinking and paralyze initiative 

(3) I!’ e i ,radi ' i0nal admiraIion of many of the Soviet Union and Satellite peoples for 
Western democracy ,n general and the United States in particular 
4 Influence of religious groups, especially among the Satellites 

° f ' he Sa,e " i,e P ° PU,a,i0nS and ° f Ceriai " C ' h " ic » 

(6> S^C iCh W ° U,d reSU " fr ° m mi " Iary and dad es outside 

(?) whth eX ^H e r n K Cemra,i0n ° f P ° Wer in ' hc Poli,buro of ,he Communis. Party, 
bn.ive and o A' ’ endS ,0 predude ,he a -ump,ion of ini- 

decisions.^ ,ndlV,duals aI Iower '^els in the system from making 

fua! Z'A ^'T’T Went on t0 concede - w hile the strengths “constitute an ac- 
and present advantage to the Soviet Union” the weaknesses “in most 

thTwar ar L P0,Cn k aI ra ' her ' han aC,Ua1 ’’ ThCrCf ° re ’ during the ear| y stage7of 

co m rof s7 a , C r eS W0L " d n °’ h3Ve 3,1 Car,y and dcdsive cffect «»* out- 
come of a Soviet mil.taiy venture. Only slowly would the weaknesses come to 

be a burden upon Russta’s machinery for political control; only slowly would 

. rreno7 Pa,r 7 «""»* and administrative^apabnhies 

“,17- P ° " ’ du " ng lhe ear, y sta S es of war, native Soviet morale 

pec s of 3° V f S ° n w What Whh rCP ° r,S ° f S P eC ' aCU,ar victories and the pros¬ 
pects of booty from Western Europe.” It was 

22 22 PS,C ''° l0eiCal **■*"«• S °*«i Sa,dli, e structure would 

produce serious consequences unjess (a) The Soviet'o'rbiuvere subjected to intensive 

dlmin77r rl;i1 "" 'A ~ ihC WeSt (b) Thc P ros P££lfor ultimate x ivory further 
3 ^* a COnt,nUCd PreSSUrC ° f «= W as exercised throueh 
deStn,CI,0n ’ al,hou § h a sea blockade of the Soviet Union 

that the Soviet Un n f* T'"u 3 m ° re ,nSU,ar power ' (c) 0r jI secmed 10 ‘hem 
the Soviet Union was faced with a protracted war doomed to end in Soviet defeat. 

Lastly in the context of potential Russian weakness, the intelligence team 
orbif ht "m eX ' remdy doubtful that ,he forces of resistance within"the Soviet 
ance andmat T'^^’ thcmSe,Ves un,ess and ‘hey received guid- 

We«cm^forces.” SUPPOr ' ^ a " d S3W h ° pe f ° r ^ Iiberati - b y 

tb 7 P,LC,uood P ,ar| ners turned to the Communist economic factors AI 
‘hough m the recent war Russia was estimated to have lostTomeTmi.lfon 
dead, most of them able-bodied men, there remained 33 million workers he r 
nattona. economy-more than enough to maintain a war economT Jd <Tu 
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tural forces and armies that would be larger than the combined forces of thc 
Allies* She was deficient in certain war materials—including industrial dia¬ 
monds, tungsten, tin, cobalt, molybdenum, and some special types of machine 
tools and precision equipment—but none of these deficiences was likely to im¬ 
pair Russia’s capacity for war, at least in the first stages. In both men and mate¬ 
rials Russia would have the resources of her satellites at her disposal, and 
neither should be discounted. 

In general, therefore, the Joint Intelligence Committee conceded to Russia 
the men and the industry to fight a prolonged major war. However, there was 
one Achilles’ heel in Russian might: her railway system. Russia moved 90 per¬ 
cent of her goods and people by rail, and her rails had been very seriously dam¬ 
aged during the world war. The committee estimated that in 1949 she would be 
able to move only the same number of trains that she had run in 1940, and 
because of steel shortages and poor management, rehabilitation and new rails 
construction would remain well behind their plan. The Trans-Siberian railway 
could not sustain a major war in Asia for very long, and the difference in 
gauges between the Russian system and that of Eastern and Central Europe 
would plague a railway system that was already poorly distributed. At known 
and easily attacked points, Russia had to tranship goods or change the bogeys 
from the Russian to the European gauge. And if these points were destroyed by 
air attack, guerrillas, or sabotage, then the Soviet war plan would be seriously 
discommoded. As the Joint Intelligence Committee declared, this was a weak 
factor that “cannot he over-emphasized.’’ Nor could Russia readily overcome 
this problem—and certainly not with trucks and aircraft. 

In terms of the production of major military equipment, the Joint Intelligence 
Committee thought that in 1948 Russia would produce 12,000 aircraft, 270,000 
motor vehicles, and 6,210 tanks and self-propelled guns—a considerable ad¬ 
vance over 1945 figures, and larger by far than the combined production of 
America, England, Canada, and France, the major figures in the alliance. Thus, 
despite her Achilles’ heel, Russia was the world’s major land power. And as 
the Joint Intelligence Committee put it: 

Thc Soviet Armed Forces, by the close of World War II, had been developed into a 
powerful military machine. This formidable force was not demobilized in thc same 
sense that the forces of the Western Powers were demobilized. Instead, it was 
reorganized and put through extensive and intensive training programs and maneuvers 
with the objective of profiting from the experience gained in the last conflict. Suf¬ 
ficient military industrial support has been kept in being to maintain these forces and 
to build up reserve stocks. 

Therefore, the committee went on: 

It is concluded from consideration of Soviet political, economic, and military 
strengths and weakness factors, that against probable opposing forces [i.e., the United 
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Stales, Great Britain and the nations with which they were allied] the Soviets have the 
combat power to overrun key areas in Europe and Asia. 

Against this somber picture of Soviet strength, therefore, the Joint Intelligence 
Committee considered what it called the Strategic Intentions of the Soviet 
union. Its main conclusion was that: 

The Soviet Union will appreciate that her ultimate objects can be attained only 
through the overthrow of the two main bastions of democratic power--the United 
, S,aIes of America and the United Kingdom. 

But how were these bastions to be overthrown? As the committee recognized in 
the intelligence annex of Plan Fleetwood: 

• ° ' c ‘ lf,< - rs will probably appreciate that direct military invasion of the USA 

can onWte 'Tfd'^ ' ikdy ’ ,hCref ° re ’ 10 a ™ recia,e Ihat th ™ object 
Ki.ort ' chleved ln ,wo s,a S es - The first stage would be to defeat the United 

amsolT, 10 C ° mP ,He domina,ion of I Eurasia], The second stage would be to 
consohda.e economic and military gains and to put the Soviet Union in^ an impregna- 

htfiC 11 Ch ' he U S A - COU,d first be dually weakened by Communist 

infiltration or economic exhaustion, and then attacked by armed force. 

In short, the U.S. Joint Intelligence Committee conceded to Russia a military 
po ...on she may never have lost—that Russia, overall, was the world’s mi-ht 

worlS wr’ hV T , aI ^ had hCCn ^rengthened, not weakened, by^he 
ct Id war, and her ideological position seemed to have global appeal 

By the time this menacing document was in secret circulation 1948 was 
turning into Dropshot year: 1949. Nineteen hundred and forty-eight had been 
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Alarmed by these cases, the Dropshot planners asked the Joint Chiefs' Joint 
Intelligence Group to make a study of Communist plans and capabilities in the 
United Slates in the event of war with Russia. This they did, presenting the 
Dropshot planners with a paper entitled Intelligence Estimate on Espionage , 
Subversion and Sabotage. 

The group warned that Russia would continue its effort to disrupt the Ameri¬ 
can war potential by infiltrating “Communist agents and/or sympathizers into 
the armed forces, governments, and the general economic life of the United 
States and other nations of the western hemisphere”: 

Small groups of militant Communists have been able to wield power out of proportion 
to their numbers. Communist influence in labor organizations is not expected to 
increase by 1955, but it will be a danger in view of the grave possibilities of paralyz¬ 
ing general economic life. 

The Joint Intelligence Group now turned to the involvement of minority 
and certain other groups in Soviet special actions in America: 

Negroes and elements of recent European origin are receptive targets for Communist 
subversion as are a number of intelligent people of sound background, who are 
deceived by misinformation, or have a perennial weakness for “causes” to support. 
The professions, and various youth and women's organizations, are a fertile field for 
this subversive effort. 

Therefore the group expected that: 

In 1955 [the target date for this study], through open party and cover groups, the So¬ 
viets will have a well-organized system of espionage, and adequate channels of com¬ 
munications with the USSR to ensure the collection of essential political, military and 
economic information. 

Moreover: 

They will be capable, through direct and disguised propaganda, of arousing consider¬ 
able animosity towards, and confusion in, the United States. The Soviets will have 
well-laid plans for the sabotage of industrial installations and communication facili¬ 
ties—plans which will go into full-scale operation in the event of war or imminent 
threat of war. By these means the Soviets will seriously interfere with the mobiliza¬ 
tion and utilization of the United States war potential. 


The group thereupon debated another serious threat to the United States: 

It is probable that the Soviets will be able to employ atomic weapons, biological and 
chemical warfare against the United States in 1955 cither covertly or by direct mili¬ 
tary action. The Soviet capability of applying a wide variety of biological agents 
harmful to human, animal and/or vegetable life is practically unlimited. 
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(5) That spontaneous association between individuals in the communist-dominated 
world and individuals outside that world is evil and cannot contribute to human 
progress. 

Concerning these five conflicts, the National Security Council and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff considered the objectives in two forms of war: cold and hot. 
The objectives for the Cold War with Russia were two: 

(1) To reduce the power and influence of Moscow to limits in which they will no 
longer constitute a threat to the peace and stability of international society; and (2) to 
bring about a change in the theory and practice of international relations as observed 
by the government in power in Russia. 

These twin pursuits were also the basic objectives for the hot war. But there 
were also five supplemental war objectives. As the National Security Council 
determined them, these were: 

(a) Eliminate Soviet Russian domination in areas outside the borders of any Russian 
state allowed to exist after the war. 

(b) Destroy the structure of relationships by which the leaders of the All-Union Com¬ 
munist Party have been able to exert moral and disciplinary authority over individ¬ 
ual citizens, or groups of citizens, in countries not under communist control. 

(c) Assure that any regime or regimes which may exist on traditional Russian territory 
in the aftermath of a war: (1) Do not have sufficient military power to wage 
aggressive war. (2) Impose nothing resembling the present iron curtain over con¬ 
tacts with the outside world. 

(d) In addition, if any Bolshevik regime is left in any part of the Soviet Union, ensure 
that it does not control enough of the military- industrial potential of the Soviet 
Union to enable it to wage war on comparable terms with any other regime or 
regimes which may exist on traditional Russian territory. 

(e) Seek to create postwar conditions which will: (1) Prevent the development of 
power relationships dangerous to the security of the United Stales and interna¬ 
tional peace. (2) Be conducive to the successful development of an effective world 
organization based upon the purposes and principles of the United Nations. (3) 
Permit the earliest practicable discontinuance within the United States of war 
aims. 

As this appreciation was being promulgated, tbe State Department was produc¬ 
ing a paper called Fundamental Common Objectives . This became part of 
Dropshot’s political content, and it expresses vividly the degree of apprehen¬ 
sion within the State Department about Soviet power and intentions. The appre¬ 
ciation warned that: 


The existence of free nations, free men and freedom itself is endangered by an aggres¬ 
sively malignant philosophy hacked by great material power and organized in mono¬ 
lithic dictatorship. | The free nations] arc opposed on a world-wide front, including the 
home front, by a ruthless, resourceful and determined enemy utilizing every conceiv¬ 
able means, short of direct overt armed combat, to accomplish its aggressive ends. 
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that between 1945 and 1957 and between 1957 and 1973, war might have 
begun through accident and/or miscalculation on an alarming number of oc¬ 
casions—far more than is popularly supposed. 

Between 1948 and 1957 the United States used its armed forces for political 
purposes no less than sixty-three times. In that same period Russia used hers on 
forty-eight occasions. Not all American demonstrations w'ere directed at Rus¬ 
sian or Communist activities, although the majority were. On the other hand, in 
all cases the Russian power demonstrations were wholly directed at America or 
her allies, mainly Britain, or to menace satellite or client states who showed 
signs of deviating from the straight-and-narrow ; of Communist ideology. 

These are fearful figures, for in some cases—though not all—there were the 
seeds of w-ar-through-miscalculation. More fearful still are the number of oc¬ 
casions in which strategic nuclear forces were flourished in one way or another 
to influence a political end. 

In this matter, little or nothing is known about Russia’s use of strategic 
nuclear forces. It is to be assumed that there were such flourishes, although 
they must have been conveyed privately or secretly to the governments con¬ 
cerned. As is to be expected, much more is known about the American flour¬ 
ishes. 

Between 1945 and 1957 there were no less than ten such displays, w ; ith nine 
more occurring between 1957 and 1973. But what are strategic nuclear flour¬ 
ishes? The Brookings Institution study defines this latest form of power demon¬ 
stration (what the British used to call gunboat diplomacy or showing-the-flag) 
as: “deliberate nuclear threats, whether implicit or explicit.” 

According to the study there were five such types of nuclear signals: 

(1) An overt and explicit threat directed at the USSR through global actions of U.S. 
[strategic nuclear forces]. Since the end of World War II there have been two such 
demonstrations—during the Cuban missile crisis and the October 1973 war in the 
Middle East. 

(2) In ten incidents, USAF strategic bombers were moved either closer to Russia or 
China, placed on increased alert, or their withdrawal from a region abroad was 
delayed, in the context of U.S.-Soviet or U.S.-Chinese tension. 

(3) In four incidents, Sixth Fleet aircraft carriers were used to help attain political ob¬ 
jectives in the Middle East or Europe. In only one of these incidents, however— 
the 1958-1959 Berlin Crisis—was the nuclear flourish probably deliberate. 

(4) In two peculiar incidents, U.S. long-range bombers assigned to Strategic Air 
Command were flown to Uruguay (1947) and Nicaragua (1954). The purpose was 
either to reassure allies or in connection with maneuvers to overthrow the Soviet- 
backed Arbenz government in Guatemala. 

(5) In one case, a U.S. strategic submarine visited Turkey to demonstrate that the 
U.S. retained a strategic presence in the region. 

The incidents in which strategic nuclear forces w'ere used w'ere: November 
1946, U.S. aircraft shot down by Yugoslavia; February 1947, inauguration of 
president in Uruguay; January 1948, April 1948, and June 1948, security of 
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Between 1945 and 1947 there were more than forty cases in which American 
or Allied (usually British) aircraft were shot down within Soviet territory or 
along its borders. There were seizures of Japanese fishermen in disputed waters 
north of Hokkaido. There were also extensive Soviet reconnaissance flights, 
warship patroling, and surveillance of Western military maneuvers—to say 
nothing of incessant, global, and sometimes highly provocative espionage and 
general clandestinity. But Ms. Campbell does not include these incidents in her 
study because all might be considered acts of legitimate national self-protec¬ 
tion. Ms. Campbell considers only those Russian military actions that were un¬ 
dertaken to make or obtain a political point or advantage. The catalog makes 
long, sombrous reading. 

Before Dropshot was promulgated, there were nineteen Soviet flourishes: 
January 1946, China was the target nation, and the action consisted of the oc¬ 
cupation of Manchuria: January 1946, Korea, occupation of the north; March 
1946, Iran, delay of troop withdrawals contrary to agreements; March 1946, 
Turkey, the massing of troops on the frontier; 1947, Austria, intimidation of 
non-Communist political organizations; January 1947, Germany, intimidation 

of non-Communist political organizations; February 1947, three incidents_ 

Romania, Bulgaiia, Hungary—all with the same purpose, to intimidate the 
non-Communist political elements by delaying the withdrawal of troops; 
August 1947, Iran, the massing of troops on the borde r; January 1948, Ger¬ 
many, interdiction of transportation into Berlin; February 1948, Germany, pro¬ 
vocative and menacing aerial activities; February 1948, Czechoslovakia, 
maneuvers on the frontier; April 1948, Germany, interdiction of transportation 
into Berlin; June 1948, Germany, blockade of Berlin; November ]948, Iran, 
massing of troops on the frontier; April 1949, Philippines, shipment of arms to 
insurgents; August T949/Yugoslavia, massing of troops on the border; October 
1949, Hungary, menacing use of Red Army units as escorts for a sports team. 

Between the promulgation late in 1949 of Dropshot and the projected 1957 
D-Day, Russia rattled her sabers a further twenty-nine times: 

1950-1953, Germany, sporadic harassment of traffic into Berlin; June 1950, 
Korea, naval presence; January 1951, Korea and China, deployment of divi¬ 
sions to northeast China; January 1951, Germany, occupation of two enclaves 
in Beilin; March 1951, Albania, provision of air-defense assistance against 
Yugoslavia; June 1951, Iran, massing of troops on the front iers; August 1951, 
Czechoslovakia, provision of air-defense assistance against non-Communist 
forces; August 1951, Germany, provocative troop maneuvers; September 1951, 
Yugoslavia, massing of troops on the frontier; June 1952, Austria, harassment 
of American aircraft; 1953, Bulgaria, Romania, and Albania, port visits; April 
1953, Great Britain, port visits; June 1953, Germany, crushing political upris- 
ings, July 1954, Sweden, port visit; September 1954, Germany, harassment of 
air traffic; October 1954, China, withdrawal from naval base; May 1955, Aus¬ 
tria, withdrawal of troops; October 1955, Finland, w ithdrawal from naval base: 
October 1955, China, port visit; May 1956, Yugoslavia, port visit; May 1956, 
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j vc war might not only be necessary but also desirable. Thus in a paper as¬ 
sociated with Dropshot these words appear: 

This Government has been forced, for the purposes of the political war now in prog¬ 
ress, to consider more definite and militant objectives towards Russia even now, in 
time of peace, than it was ever called upon to formulate with respect to either Ger¬ 
many or Japan in advance of the actual hostilities with those countries. 

The gravest threat to the security of the United States [stems] from the hostile 
designs and formidable power of the USSR, and from the nature of the Soviet system. 
The political, economic, and psychological warfare which the USSR is now waging 
has dangerous potentialities for weakening the relative world position of the United 
States and disrupting its traditional institutions by means sh ort of w ar, unless suf¬ 
ficient resistance is encountered in the policies of this and other non-communist coun¬ 
tries. The risk of war with the USSR is sufficient to warrant, in common prudence, 
timely adequate preparation by the United States. Soviet domination ^of. the potential 
power of Eurasia, whether achieved by armed aggr ession or by p oliti cal and subver¬ 
sive means, would be strategically and politically u nacceptab le to the United States. 


Moreover: 

The USSR has already engaged the United States in a struggle for power. While it 
cannot be predicted w ith certainty whether, or when, the present political warfare will 
involve aimed conflict, nevertheless there exists a continuing danger of war at any 
time. 

This statement, which was promulgated by the Joint Chiefs on 18 August 1948, 
shows clearly that the Pentagon had something more in mind than contingency 
planning. There is some evidence that Louis Johnson, secretary of defense, 

1949 1950, backed p reven tive war—what Hanson Baldwin of The New York 
Tunes called “instituting a war to compel cooperatio n for peace.” And there 
was one other statement that shows that the grave political situation in 
1948—the Berlin crisis w'as at its height, Berlin was blockaded, the Kremlin 
had seized control of Czechoslovakia, Stalin was trying to wreck the Marshall 
Plan and plunge Europe back into the Dark Ages, and Mao w'as knocking at the 
gates of Peking and elsewhere—had caused the American generals to examine 
their options. This statement w'as tucked away tow ard the end of the long paper 
by the Joint Chiefs, and it said: 

In addition to the risk of war, a danger equally to be guarded against is the possibility | 
that Soviet political w arfare might seriously weaken the relative position of the United 
States, enhance Soviet strength and either lead to our ultimate defeat short of war, or j 
force us into a war under dangerously unfavorable conditions. 


This state of affairs, the paper went on, would be 

facilitated by vacillation, appeasement, or isolationist concepts in our foreign policy, 
leading to a loss of our allies and influence; by internal disunity or subversion; by eco- 
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h Allied occupation forces (including Soviet forces) will be maintained in Germany 
and United States occupation forces may remain in Japan although their military 
strength and effectiveness may be reduced for political or budgetary reasons. Al¬ 
lied occupation forces in Austria and Anglo-American occupation forces in Trieste 
may be removed for political reasons. American and Soviet military missions will, 
in all probability, remain in a divided Korea; and 
i. As long as the present regime in the USSR remains in power, the political, eco¬ 
nomic, and psychological warfare now being waged against the United States will 
continue and will vary in intensity, although not in intention, from time to time. 

The overall strategic concept of Dropshot was: 

In collaboration with our allies, to impose the war objectives of the United States 
upon the USSR by destroying the Soviet will and capacity to resist, by conducting a 
strategic offensive in Western Eurasia and a strategic defensive in the Far East. 

Initially: To defend the Western Hemisphere and the home territory of our Euro¬ 
pean Allies: to launch a powerful air offensive; to initiate a discriminate containment 
of the Soviet Powers within the general area; North Pole-Greenland Sea-Western 
Scandinavia-Rhine River Alps-Piave River-Adriatic Sea-Crete-Iskenderun Pocket- 
Turkish-Syrian border-Iran-Himalayas-South China-East China Sea-Japan Sea- 
Tsugaru Slrait-Bering Sea Bering Strait-North Pole; to secure and control essential 
strategic areas, bases and lines of communication; and to wage political, economic, 
psychological and underground warfare, while exerting unremitting pressure against 
the Soviet citadel, utilizing all means to force the maximum attrition of Soviet war 
resources. 

Subsequently: To launch coordinated offensive operations of all arms against the 
USSR as required. 


The basic undertakings of Dropshot were: 


In collaboration with our Allies: 

a. To maintain the security and war-making capacity of the Western Hemisphere. 

b. To defend the U.K. with particular attention to its continued availability as a base 
for offensive operations. 

c. To defend western Scandinavia, selected areas in Denmark, and western continen¬ 
tal Europe as far east as possible of the line Rhine River-Alps-Piave River. 

d. To conduct, at the earliest practicable date, a strategic air offensive against the 
vital war-making capacity of the USSR, and other air offensive operations against 
suitable targets of the Soviet Powers. 

e. To expand the over-all power of the armed forces for later offensive operations 
against the Soviet Powers. 

f. To secure and control land and sea areas and bases essential to the accomplishment 
of the over-all strategic concept. 

g. To secure sea and air lines of communication essential to the accomplishment of 
the over-all strategic concept, and 

h. To provide essential aid to our Allies in support of efforts contributing directly to 
the over all strategic concept. 
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The^Dropsh 0 . air planners then provided .he committee with this precis of the 


employment of the atomic bomb 
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of this increased effect cannot be accurately evaluated since at least up to this time 
it will be in the abstract. It seems logical, however, to anticipate that the psycho¬ 
logical effect, properly exploited, could become an important factor in the timing 
of and the effort necessary to cause the cessation of hostilities and indicates the 
necessity and profitability of concurrently conducting a well-planned and carefully- 
executed psychological warfare campaign which would lake full advantage of the 
conditions thus created. 

d. The importance of the psychological factor in effectuating defeat may be increased 
between now and 1955 through more detailed analysis of the global after-effe cts to 
be anticipated from large scale employment of weapons of great physical destruc¬ 
tive power. Should the Western Hemisphere and European economies become suf¬ 
ficiently inter-dependent that material destruction of a large portion of the latter 
would result in near collapse of the former, it may become advisable to abandon 
the concept of destruction of the enemy’s physical means to w'age war in favor of a 
concept involving destruction of his will through selective attack of limited com¬ 
plexes or mass atta ck of p eopT e^with, in each instance, a minim um o f damage to 
p hysical property . This concept has not been analyzed in this study and conclu¬ 
sions as to force requirements are not modified by these considerations. However, 
continuing development of biological warfare tec hniques is definitely indicated. 

e. It does not appear possible at this time to analyze the psychological vulnerability of 
the U.S.S.R. in order to arrive at a proper balance between physical and moral ef¬ 
fects to be applied in order to assure the attainment of national war objectives in 
the minimum time at minimum cost. In this campaign emphasis has again been 
placed on physical destruction of the enemy’s ability to resist. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary that weapons of mass destructi . ieidasj arly as poss ible and to the ex¬ 
tent estimated to be nece ssary for the destruction of the Soviet ability to resist 

emphasis «>n ihcir intangible effects. The limited forces which we 
can anticipate will be available, and the consequences of failure to destroy her of¬ 
fensive capability early, require that this course of action be currently contem¬ 
plated. 
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TARGET SYSTEMS FOR STRATEGIC (LONG-RANGE) AIR ATTACK 

4. Study of the best available basic industrial data and intelligence information in- ■ 
dicates that most important segments of the Soviet economy and most important ele¬ 
ments of her w'ar-making capacity which [ire vulnerable to air attack are: a. Stockpiles 
of weapons of mass destruction, and facilities for their production; b. Key govern¬ 
ment and control facilities; c. Urban industrial areas; d. Petroleum industry; e. Aerial 
mining against submarines; f. Submarine bases, construction and repair facilities; j 
g. Transportation system; h. Aircraft industry; i. Coke, iron and steel industry; j. The \ 
electric power system. 

While the Dropshot planners did contemplate and plan a long war, they 1 
hoped and prayed for a short one in which Russia would be demolished by the 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) in the opening weeks of the campaign. There- ^ 
fore the principal factors governing Dropshot planning were that the war would 
be started by Russia and that it would begin with a series of surprise attacks *. - ^ 
against SAC bases. Since the British bases were then (in 1949) the most vital— 
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only from there, g.ven the range of the B-29 and the B-50, could Moscow and 

!, nd " ie , 0, l ,Cr ,arfie,S in WCS ’ ern Russia atomized—the Drops J 

Planners had to calculate whether the British bases were secure. The estimates 
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fenses in military lore), General Hull and his team examined the evidence to 
<ee whether SAC could or could not get through to targets in nine strategic 
areas: Moscow-Leningrad; the Urals; the Black Sea; the Caucasus; the Archan¬ 
gel area; Tashkent-AJma-Ata; Novosibirsk; Lake Baikal; and Vladivostok. 

The Hull team ran very extensive and expensive aerial tests, war games, and 
computations of many kinds, visualizing every conceivable situation. The sum 
total of this theoretical experience was then studied and two aerial war games 
were played. 

The first was a daylight raid by 223 B-29s and B-50s, carrying thirty-two 
atomic bombs against the Black Sea target area. Very large numbers of elec¬ 
tronic countermeasure (ECM) aircraft were employed to divert the Soviet de¬ 
fenses from the atom-bomb carriers and to “red-herring" the ground defenses. 

It w ; as assumed that the area w>as defended by 270 jet fighters and 550 piston- 
engined aircraft. 

The attackers crossed the frontier at a cruising altitude of thirty-five thousand 
feet and bombed from thirty-five thousand feet -important factors w'here 
piston-engined aircraft were concerned because of their inability to operate w ; ith 
any high degree of effectiveness beyond thirty thousand feet. The higher and 
lower levels of defense competences were assumed and applied. In terms of 
SAC casualties, the findings were close to disastrous. 

In the case of the more competent level of defense, SAC was judged to have 
lost thirty-five aircraft to fighters (twenty after they had released their bombs— 
a point, it should he said, in SACs favor), two to antiaircraft artillery fire, and 
five to what were called (without definition) “operational causes." In addition, 
fourteen aircraft were judged to have aborted before reaching the target. As a 
result, twenty-four of the thirty-two bombs dispatched w ; ere judged to have 
been dropped on their targets. Three bombs were lost in crashing aircraft, two 
were returned in the aborted aircraft, and three were dropped outside the in¬ 
tended target area. 

The second war game w^as a night raid, again into the Black Sea area. The 
more competent defense was assumed. Ninety-six aircraft went in with thirty- 
two atomic bombs (again the majority of the planes w'ere ECMs, there to baffle 
the defenses). Fifty night fighters were assumed to he defending the target area. 

In the raid seven aircraft were lost to night fighters, two to antiaircraft artillery 
fire, and two to “operational causes.” Twenty-three bombs reached their in¬ 
tended aiming points; three were lost; four returned in aborting aircraft—eight • 
aborted; and two fell outside the target areas. In neither war game did the Hull 
report state how many aircraft were damaged or damaged beyond repair by 
enemy action, but other evidence indicates that this type of casualty w ould have 
been heavy. 

In any event, in both cases, about 70 percent of the bombers succeeded in 
dropping their bombs in the intended target areas, hut with this important dif¬ 
ference: the night raid was executed with half the bombers used in the daylight 
raid and with about a quarter of the casualties. The capacity of SAC to get 
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through was distinctly encouraging. But the los>;ei; r .- ™ ■ » 
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lion), SAC would lose 168 aircraft over Russia, and 22 would be lost through 
other causes or damaged beyond repair. This meant 41-percent casualties. This 
, rate was very high indeed probably unacceptably high—and if such casualties 
* persisted, it meant that SAC would probably be unable to complete the entire 
c Dropshot program. 

The Hull group now made a final casualty summary. They decided that the 
atomic phase of the air campaign could be carried out at night with total losses 
of the order of 30 percent of the bomber force for 80-percent completion of the 
program. Dispersed raids in daylight would be possible only against the less ef¬ 
fective defense. For the better of the two defense systems, only concentrated 
raids could be laid on in daylight, and the strike force would lose 55 percent of 
the bomber force to complete 70 percent of the offensive. 

In conclusion, the Hull group turned to the question of logistic factors in the 
campaign. The analysis showed that a strategic bombing effort of the magni¬ 
tude of the campaign could not be supported by the supplies of aircraft, parts, 
fuel, ordnance, personnel, and transportation that would exist on 1 May 
1950 even assuming that the bases would be available. However, the evalua¬ 
tors agreed, a more limited effort, which included the whole of the atomic 
phase of the air attack, could be executed beginning 1 May 1950. This involved 
the delivery of some 300 atomic bombs, including a second-strike allocation of 
some 7 0 such w eapons. They found that one of the key factors preventing the 
execution of the entire aerial attack program was the current strategic reserves 
of fuel. These were not adequate; indeed sufficient fuel only for two thousand 
sorties would be available—enough to complete only the atomic phase of the 
campaign. 

Secondly, Hull reported that in the opinion of his group the bomber force 
allocated to SAC for the air campaign was too small to complete the plan satis¬ 
factorily, given the expected casualty rates of the campaign. Moreover, addi¬ 
tional bombers could be made available only at the expense of those committed 
to training, testing, command support, and administration. Hull warned that if 
these were used, the Phase 2 of the campaign would be seriously delayed. 

To add to SACs difficulties, the airlift needed to deploy SAC units overseas 
in Phase 1 was in excess of Military Air Transport Service capacity. The only 
way the emergency deployment could be undertaken was by the use of bombers 
to help move the men and the equipment needed to launch the air attack—and 
this in turn would affect the bombers’ ability to launch the immediate retalia¬ 
tion which war with Russia would demand. In all, Hull reported, the attack 
would require “considerable modification to make it logistically feasible.” 

As for the British bases, Hull went on, an inspection revealed that they were 
“exceedingly vulnerable” to air attack, that no organized defense would exist 
at the time SAC began to execute its war plan, and that the British would 
require thirty days’ warning to organize such a defense. Hull noted that “Since 
the Soviets realize the significance of these bases and appreciate the difficulties 
of a tight air defense, it is not unlikely that their first hostile move would be to 
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attack these bases” and deny them to SAC. Such an attack, of course, would 
shot n0t ° nIy thC aCn ' al C!,mpai£n bl " aIso ,he ° ,her counterblows in Drop- 
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Even assuming that SAC would have stuck to its task, there remains the con¬ 
siderable body of evidence that through lack of bases, crews, aircraft, stock¬ 
piles, and transportation, the campaign probably would not have succeeded. In 
that case it is not unreasonable to postulate that Dropshot would have failed. 
And what would this have meant if war had broken out in 1957—or at any 
other time during the period that Dropshot was being conceived and written? 

It would have meant that America would have been in for a very Ions* war 
that would have been fought, in all likelihood, much as George Orwell thought 
it would be fought in his novel 1984: two exhausted giants hurling missiles at 
each other from time to time in an interminable and inconclusive war that 
! ruined the world. Moreover, it is reasonable to suppose that had America 
failed—had Dropshot failed—-then the Red Army would have emerged the mas- 
[ ter of Europe. 

Dropshot did not, of course, change (he world by itself. But the circum¬ 
stances surrounding it most certainly did. The major consequence was that it 
made America realize that it was not as powerful as it thought it was, and this 
realization catapulted the world into the twenty-first century with a rapidity and 
dynamism that is to be compared with the Industrial Revolution—and the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution. It created a Titan—even though the Kremlin thought and thinks 
that that Titan may be made of paper. 


Anthony Cave Brown, 
Washington, D.C., 
April 1977. 















